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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





Labor Relations Reporter 
White Collar Report 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1957 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


rankina executives. 


Labor Policy and Practice 
Retail Labor Report 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 


in many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1957 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 


Daily Labor Report 
Services Labor Report 








ARIZONA — W. J. Uren, Phelps Dodge Corp. 


ARKANSAS — Paul E. Garrett, Harding Glass Co.; 
Leslie Grady, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


CALIFORNIA — Scott F. Albright, National Sopply 
Co.; G. E. Balsley, Kaiser Steel Corp.; 
Briare, Jr., A. Teichert & Son, Inc.; H. L. ta 
Carbide & ‘Carboa Chemicals Co.; Tohn B. Clark, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; J. E. Crim, United States 
Rubber Co.; L.J. Dellwig, Blake-Moffitt & Towne; 
Scott J. Dow, IJr., The Ow! Drug Co.; S. V. 
Herring, F.W. Woolworth Co.; Peter Jacobsen, 
Utah Construction Co.; D. A. Jones, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.; Frank P. Melograno, The Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corp.; Robert P. Miller, Exchange Orange 
Products Co.; ¥. M. Mummert, Preco, Inc.; M.R. 
Nelson, General Iron Works Co.; Eugene M. 
Purver, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.; 
James S. Reed, Clary Corp.; P. D. Reiland, 
Schlage Lock Co.; F. W. Salyer, Collins Radio 

.H. Specht, Calcor Corp.; R. C. Thumann, 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp.; Robert H. 
Williams, General Metals Corp.; Ralph Woolpert, 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — R. B. Chappell, Jr., General 
Dynamics Corp.; Robert D. Filon, Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co.; Kenneth Fitch, Anemo- 
stat Corp. of America; N.L. Greer, The Connec- 
ticut Light & Power Co.; A. J. Safstrom, Whitney 
Chain Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes, Inc 


FLORIDA — Zack A. Cullens, Graham Aviation 
Div. of Pittsburgh Institute of Aeronautics; G.V. 
Crawford, Florida Power & Light Co.; H. Edward 
Partridge, Jno. H. Swisher & Sons, lac. 


GEORGIA — Glenn H. Booth, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


ILLINOIS — L. W. Hesse, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co.; Perry B. Hoagland, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.; Fenton W. Holm, Corn Products Refining 
Co.; E. A. Imhoff, Chicago Transit Authority; 
L. B. King, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Emil J. Koe, 
Illinois Tool Works; R. C. Leitner, Libby, Mec- 
neill & Libby; Donald G. Longer, Hyster Co.; 
E. A. Michaelsen, Deere & Co.; John Paisios, 
Inland Steel Container Co.; Richard C. Scheidt, 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; R. V. Seaman, Jr., Ameri- 
can Hospital Supply Corp.; Mark Shanabderger, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Kenneth E. 
Swanson, American Rivet Co., Inc.; James Y. 
Watson, Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. 


INDIANA — J. H. Barnes, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co.; J. P. Bell, Radio Materials Corp.; 
H. G. Counsman, General Telephone Co. of Indi- 
ana, Inc.; Robert J. Finnan, Wayne Works, Inc.; 
E. J. Gray, Studebaker-Packard Corp.; M. J. 
Noonan, International Furniture Div. of Schnadig 
Corp. 

KANSAS — Leonard F. Banowetz, The Coleman 
Co., Inc.; John Siemens, The O. A. Sutton Corp.; 
Ralph J. Turner, Cooperative Farm Chemicals 
Assn. 


KENTUCKY — Harold H. Wegman, Bavarian Brew- 
ing Co.; D.C. Wester, Kentucky Utilities Co. 


LOUISIANA — E. C. Smith, Cabot Carbon Co. 
MAINE — T. N. Karlen, The Scott Paper Co. 


MARYLAND — C.E. Crowley, The Glenn L. Martin 
Co.; Barry A. French, Gunther Brewing Co.; 
Noel Murray, Flight Refueling, Inc.; J. Fred 
Ogburn, McCormick & Co., Inc.; D. R. Statter, 
Vitro Corp. of America; C. Howard Timanus, 
The Lord Baltimore Press. 


The 1957 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS — G. S. Bennett, Boston Gear 


Works; Edward W. Eidt, Reed-Prentice Corp.; 
C. A, Gagne, Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, 
Inc.; P. J. Killelea, Boston Gas Co.; J. F. 
Leverone, B. F. Goodrich Footwear & Flooring 
Co.; John B. Phelon, Smith & Wesson, Inc.; 
Fred E. Winchester, Negea Service Corp. of New 
England Gas & Electric System. 


MICHIGAN — E. T. Ballard, Douglas & Lomason 


Co.; John P. Campbell, Acme Industries, Inc.; 
H. N. Casselman, Hygrade Food Products Corp.; 
Robert E. Drury, Redmond Company, Inc.; R.T. 
Gamble, Kalamazoo Div. of New York Air Brake 
My Rex W. Grabill, Ferry-Morse Seed Co.; 
R ae A Pet erp Ty 





Inc.; Irvin L. Malcolm, The J. L. Hudson Co.; 
Charles L. Palms, Jr., Bundy Tubing Co.; S. J. 
Rozema, Campbell Ewald Co.; J. W. Trauernicht, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


MINNESOTA — Glenn J. Ayres, Northwest Paper 


Co.; Robert A. Ebert, Northwest Airlines; H. H. 
Nowicki, International Milling Co.; Frank E. 
Schiel, Super Valu Stores, Inc. 


MISSOURI — M. R. Anderson, Missouri Portland 


Cement Co.; Merwin L. Anderson, The Puritan 
Compressed Gas Corp.; F. T. Bastman, Famous- 
Barr Co.; W. H. Berner, Jr., Western Auto Supply 
Co.; J. C. Jenkins, Hussmann Refrigerator Co.,; 
R. D. McGee, Walsh Refractories Corp.; E. L. 
Ramsey, Laclede Gas Co. 


NEBRASKA — P. A. Gass, Northern Natural Gas 


Co. 


NEW JERSEY — C. L. Batchelor, Hanson- Van 


Winkle-Munning Co.; P. Certo, Emerson Radio 
and Phonograph Co.; Robert E. Chasen, Federal 
Telephone and Radio Co.; H. C. Lundquist, 
White Laboratories, Inc.; Harold H. Morris, Dia- 
mond Bros.; Thomas M. Zollo, Magor Car Corp. 


NEW YORK — Howard Clark, West Virginia Pulp & 


Paper Co.; Harold L. Colvin, Nestlé Co., Inc.; 
T. Lawrence Cronin, Jr.; Greer Hydraulics, Inc.; 
J. V. Davis, Morse Chain Co.; Asa B. Davis, 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; A. Di Pasquale, American 
Airlines; John D. Foster, Port of New York Au- 
thority; Karl K. Gleeson, Foster Wheeler Corp.; 
Walter G. Graham, Clark Bros. Co.; J. Mitchell 
Graubard, Bache & Co.; G. A. Jackson, Electro- 
Mec Laboratory, Inc.; J. R. Jansen, Cities Serv- 
ice Co., Inc.; Donald S. Jones, Scintilla Div. of 
Bendix Aviation Corp.; F. E. Kirst, Orangeburg 
Manufacturing Co., Inc.; Franklin W. Loeb, 
Austenal, Inc.; A. J. May, The Sheridan Iron 
Works, Inc.; G. A. McLellan, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.; James P. McNamara, Bell Air- 
craft Corp.; J. F. O’Neill, Chemical Construction 
Corp.; F. W. Ortman, Jr., Natl. Aniline Div. of 
Allied Chem. & Dye Corp.; David S. Peiffer, 
Avon Products, Inc.; Frank F. Randall, Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co.; Edward C. Redden, 
Barcalo Manufacturing Co.; James E. Rice, 
Kensico Tube Co., Inc.; Edward A. Robie, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; Robert W. Rogers, 
Union News Co.; Bert C. Sanders, Shulton, Inc.; 
C. E. Schaefer, Burns & Roe, Inc.; Richard 
Schuttenhelm, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; A. J. 
Schwartz, Rochester Telephone Corp.; T. T. 
Scudder, Jr., McCall Corp.; H. K. Skeele, Grace 
Line; John H. Slagle, Jackson and Perkins Co.; 
John S. Stewart, Lederle Laboratories Div. of 
American Cyanamid Co.; L. R. Strole, Natl. Lead 
Co.; ¥. CG. Tuttle, American Bosch Arma Corp.; 
E. i. Wendt, Sinclair Oil Co.; J. L. Wilcox, The 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA —Kenneth Austin, Duke Power 


Co.; John M. Barnes, Canton Div. of The Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co.; Claude Frederick, Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Co.; John A. Moore, The Dayton 
Rubber Co.; William M. Shuford, The Gorham 
Manufacturing Co. 


OHIO — G. A. Beatty, Ohio Power Co.; M. A. 


Bendik, The Colson Corp.; H. A. Black, The 
Mead Corp.; Jack E. Wiedemer, Gibson Art 
Co.; H. P. Comnare, Ferro Corp.; Palmer C. 
Dolph, The Ohio Boxboard Co.; A. P. Goohs, 
The Thew Shovel Co.; L. S. Hedgecock, The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co.; S. E. Johnson, Jr., 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp.; Loren R. Lunsford, 
The Jaeger Machine Co.; O. H. Menke, Hobart 
Brothers Co.; R. G. Milne, Toledo Div. of Dana 
Corp.; James B. Moore, Whirlpool-Seeger Corp.; 
C. H. McCormick, The F.C. Russell Co.; M. H. 
McMillan, Ohio Valley Electric Corp.; P. GC. 
Robinson, The Electric Auto-Lite Co.; Wm. C. 
Sherer, Schultz Die Casting Co.; T. J. Travers, 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 


OKLAHOMA — Leon T. Russell, Service Pipe Line 
Co. 


OREGON — Neil R. Broady, Consolidated Freight- 


ways, Inc.; R. B. Gibson, Fred Meyer, Inc 


PENNSYLVANIA — Blayney J. Barton, American 


Stores Co.; C. M. Bolds, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Co.; Ross C. Cibella, Hagan Corp.; G. E. Day, 
A.M. Byers Co.; R. F. Dean, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; 
Harriet Ehrhart, Kingston Cake Co., Inc.; A. J 
Lingenfelter, Colonial Steel Div. of Vanadium 
Alloys Steel Co.; R. James Lotz, Jr., Downing- 
town Paper Co.; David McMullin, John Wana- 
maker, Inc.; Sidney H. Paige, Crucible Steel Co. 
of America; William S. Reid, Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Co.; Andrew Roskos, Penn Fruit Co.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft Marine Products, Inc.; H. A. 
Vernet, Jr.; Hershey Chocolate Corp.; A. B. 
Walton, Textile Products Div. of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; R. G. Weber, Ajax Iron Works; 
R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Tapco Div. of Thompson 
Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Robert E. Stadelman, Respro 


Div. of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — R. M. Frew, Pacific Colum- 


bia Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS — Walter E. Forry, Pan American Petroleum 


Corp.; W. O. McCarthy, Well Equipment Manufac- 
turing Corp.; L. C. Menius, East Texas Pulp & 
Paper Co.; F. S. Morrow, British-American Oil 
Producing Co.; J. N. Mulloy, Plastics Div. of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; Tom N. Sewell, Texas 
Power & Light Co.; Gordon D. Watson, Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Corp. 


UTAH — Howard B. Gundersen, Utah Copper Div. 


of Kennecott Copper Corp. 


VIRGINIA — Mrs. J. T. Lafrank, Melpar, Inc., Div. 


of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WASHINGTON — A. F. Miltner, Kaiser Aluminum & 


Chemical Corp.; Peter Piper, The Washington 
Water Power Co.; C.W. Sherman, The Seattle 
Times; George W. Torrence, Weyerhaeuser Tim 
ber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — W.R. Johnston, Wheeling Ma- 


chine Products Co.; Paul L. Styles, Sterling 
Faucet Co. 


WISCONSIN — C. R. Geisler, Marathon Corp.; J. F. 


Hegerich, Louis Allis Co.; L. Clair Johnson, 
Dairyland Power Cooperative. 
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DISCIPLINARY PRACTICES AND POLICIES 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, first in the 1957 series, is based on data submitted by 160 executives 
participating in the Personnel Policies Forum. 





About three of every four companies have written plant rules, Panel members report. 
In most of these companies copies of the rules are posted and also distributed to employees. 


Regular reviews of their plant rules are made, usually at yearly intervals, by three 
tenths of larger companies and one fifth of smaller ones. 


In half of larger firms and three fifths of smaller ones which have written 
plant rules, specific penalties are listed for breaches of the rules. The most serious offenses 
--those which in nearly all companies are punished by discharge for the first violation--are 
theft, subversive activity, outside criminal activities, and falsifying employment applications. 


Other serious offenses, in descending order according to the severity of punishment 
attaching to them, are falsifying work records, unauthorized strike action, wilful damage to 
company property, fighting, working for a competing company, punching another employee’s 
time card, and intoxication at work. Activities which are less serious but which are neverthe- 
less punishable by immediate discharge in a number of companies include the use of abusive 
or threatening language to supervision, insubordination, gambling, and sleeping on the job. 


Employees are docked for tardiness in four fifths of larger and nine tenths of smaller 
firms. Grace periods before employees are docked range from two minutes to half an hour, but 
are most commonly six minutes, 15 minutes, and three minutes, in that order. 


In only a minority of companies do first-line supervisors have authority to discharge 
or lay off employees; as a rule, such action can be taken only with the approval of higher super- 
vision or the personnel-industrial relations department. 


In about one half of companies whose employees are represented by unions, the union 
plays some part in formulating or enforcing plant rules. In some two thirds of companies with 


unions, the union is advised of disciplinary action which the company has taken or is about to 
take. 


Regarding the application of discipline on a uniform versus a case-by-case basis, 
Panel members are about equally divided. A number of executives advocate a fusion of the two 
methods. 


The last three pages of this survey consist of samples of forms used in applying dis- 
ciplinary action. 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion that follows, 
‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company 
refers to one with over 1,000 employees.) 
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PREVALENCE OF WRITTEN PLANT RULES 


Some three fourths of all companies have written plant rules, Panel members report. 
In some of these companies the rules are covered in the union contract or in the ‘‘general 
conditions of employment’’ signed by an employee upon starting work. In other firms the rules 
are found in company manuals or in employee handbooks. 


In the majority of cases these plant rules are distributed to employees and posted as 
well. Specifically, copies of the rules are given to employees in 57 percent of larger and 67 
percent of smaller firms having such rules; the rules are posted in 61 percent of larger and 
73 percent of smaller companies that have written plant rules. 





The remaining one fourth of companies--those without written sets of rules--operate 
under rules that are well known to employees even though they are not in written form. One 
reason for proceeding in this fashion is seen in the following comment by an industrial rela- 
tions executive: 


Our plant rules are not formalized by being reduced to writing. We have avoided for 
this, for to do so would possibly make them subject to negotiation with the union. Not —_ 
having written rules has strengthened rather than weakened the unilateral authority 
of management in this regard. This is a fact, not wishful thinking. However, when 
management establishes a plant rule great care is given to posting notices of the rule 
throughout the plant, and in addition formally notifying the union in writing of the rule 
and the penalties of failure to comply. This has been a most satisfactory arrangement 
for both parties. 





A strong stand in favor of having plant rules written out and fully detailed is made by 
a personnel executive, who says: 


I think the greatest weakness in industry in its approach to disciplinary problems 
has been the absence of formality. There has been too great a tendency to put dis- 








cipline on the basis of ‘‘fighting it out with the union.’’ At the point where the pro- ye 
cedure is formalized in arbitration, there are few problems in getting acceptance by - 
the workers of the final decision. I suspect that if the plant disciplinary process were (1) 
formalized to a greater extent as most other personnel programs are, final decisions 
would gain a greater degree of acceptance.-- John D. Foster, Personnel Director, 
The Port of New York Authority, New York, N.Y. ani 
Review of Plant Rules an 
About 30 percent of larger companies and 20 percent of smaller ones have a procedure 
for reviewing regularly and making necessary changes in plant rules, Panel members report. | ing 
Such reviews are made most commonly at yearly intervals, less frequently on a semi- oe 
annual basis. A number of companies which review their plant rules do so ‘‘when needed’’ 
rather than at any set time intervals. (2) 
PENALTIES FOR COMMON BREACHES OF DISCIPLINE _ 
Panel members were asked whether their plant rules spell out the penalties for po 


breaking each rule. For the most part, this question was answered only by those companies 
which have written plant rules. Among the larger firms in this category the replies are almost 
evenly divided -- one half set specific penalties, while one half do not. Among the smaller (3) 
companies, however, those setting up specific penalties outnumber those which do not by a 
three-to-two margin. 





anc 
Below are representative comments from personnel executives whose companies do ' = 
not set forth specific penalties for breaches of plant rules: ‘ of | 


We are inclined to stay away from a definite code of rules which will indicate what 
will happen for each offense. We feel that by listing what penalty is applied for the 
first, second, third, etc. offense, in effect you are authorizing the offenses to occur up 
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to the discharge point. -- George A. Jackson, Personnel Manager, Electro- Mec 
Laboratory, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 


* * * 


While we do have an understanding among the members of our supervisory force 
of what constitutes acceptable and unacceptable behavior on the part of persons super- 
vised, we at no time spell out definite disciplinary action for any offense. -- J. Fred 
Ogburn, Personnel Manager, McCormick and Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


* * * 

All of the types of offenses listed may culminate in discharge. There is no written 
policy whether the offense warrants a warning, layoff, or discharge. The only excep- 
tion to this is in cases of theft or misappropriation of company property; these are 


subject to immediate dismissal. -- A. Di Pasquale, Director, Labor Relations, 
American Airlines, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


At the same time, Panel members in firms which do have written plant rules setting 


forth specific penalties indicate that such rules are often used as a guide rather than applied 
rigidly. For example: 


While we have indicated certain offenses which call for discharge after the first 
offense, in reality we will -- unless the offense is an aggravated one -- use a warning 


notice or a disciplinary layoff. -- John B. Clark, Industrial Relations Director, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 


* * * 
We find that with some individuals more can be accomplished by imposing lesser 


penalties than called for by the penalty chart. -- F. Kenneth Fitch, Asst. to Plant 
Manager, Anemostat Corporation of America, Hartford, Conn. 


Executives participating in the survey were next asked to detail the specific penalties 
which their companies attach to 24 of the more common breaches of plant discipline. Their 
answers are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


(1) Unexcused absence 





The pattern followed in cases of unexcused absence by nearly one half of all companies 
consists of one or two warnings, a layoff after the next offense, and discharge after still 


another. Some 30 percent of firms, though, dispense with the layoff step altogether and dis- 
charge employees after one or more warnings. 


Other disciplinary procedures reported by Panel members include these: (1) a warn- 
ing after the first offense, layoffs after the next two offenses, and discharge after a fourth 
offense; (2) layoffs after the first two offenses, followed by discharge after a third offense; and 
(3) a warning after the third offense, discharge after the fourth. 


(2) Chronic Absenteeism 





Disciplinary measures for chronic absenteeism, as in the case of unexcused absence, 
most frequently take the form of one or two warnings, layoff for the next offense, and discharge 
for another offense. In over 40 percent of larger firms and 20 percent of smaller ones, how- 
ever, layoffs are not used; employees are discharged after one, two, or even three warnings. 


(3) Insubordination 





Insubordination is subject to immediate discharge in one third of larger companies 
and nearly one fourth of smaller ones. Almost as many firms will discharge an insubordinate 
employee after a single warning, while another one tenth of larger companies and three tenths 
of smaller ones impose a layoff for the first offense. 
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(4) Abusive or Threatening Language to Supervision 





The use of abusive or threatening language to supervision leads to outright discharge 
after the first offense in over one third of companies. In another one fourth of larger and one 
eighth of smaller firms, discharge follows a single warning. 


Other disciplinary patterns in this area include: (1) warning--layoff--discharge (in 
one fifth of larger and one twelfth of smaller companies; and (2) layoff--discharge (in one 
eighth of larger and one twelfth of smaller firms). 


(5) Wilful damage to Company Property 





Some two thirds of companies impose immediate discharge for wilful damage to com- 
pany property. In another one fifth of larger firms and one eighth of smaller ones, one warning 
is followed by instant discharge for a second offense. Most of the remaining companies impose 
a layoff for a first offense of this kind, followed by discharge if the offense is repeated. 


(6) Theft 


Theft shapes up as one of the most serious offenses that an employee can commit 
against his employer, Panel members indicate. Immediate discharge for theft is the penalty 
called for by all of the smaller companies and all but three of the larger firms participating 
in the survey. The exceptions are one larger firm that gives a warning after the first offense, 
another larger firm that imposes either a warning or discharge depending upon the serious- 
ness of the theft, and a third larger company that discharges after a fourth offense. 


(7) Falsifying Employment Application 





As in the case of theft, falsifying an employment application is considered an extremely 
serious offense. Outright discharge is the penalty imposed by all but three larger and two 
smaller companies; these five firms issue a warning for the first offense, discharge for the 
second. 


One larger company discharges employees for falsifying their employment applica- 
tions when the falsification comes to light within one year of starting employment. After one 
year, though, an employee’s inability to do the work must be proven as the result of new 
evidence. 


(8) Falsifying Work Records 





In some three fourths of larger companies and two thirds of smaller ones, falsifica- 
tion of work records calls for outright discharge. Almost all of the remaining companies apply 
one of the following disciplinary sequences: warning--layoff--discharge; warning--discharge; 
and layoff--discharge. One smaller firm applies two layoffs, with discharge following a third 
offense. 


One larger company discharges new employees who are caught falsifying work records, 
but only demotes employees who have been with the company for a while. 


(9) Fighting 


The penalty for fighting, in roughly half of all companies, is immediate discharge. In 
another fifth of larger companies and a third of smaller ones, layoff follows the first offense, 
and discharge the second. A warning followed by discharge if the offense recurs is the 
sequence in another seventh of larger firms and one eighth of smaller ones, while in a twelfth 
of larger companies two warnings are given before an employee is discharged. 


A number of companies take into account the matter of who started the fight in decid- 
ing what penalties to impose. Thus, one larger firm gives only a warning if an employee was 
provoked, a discharge if his fighting was without provocation. 
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(10) Sleeping on the Job 





Sleeping on the job is punished by immediate dismissal in about a fourth of larger com- 
panies and a fifth of smaller ones. Discharge follows a single warning in another third of 
larger and a fifth of smaller companies. 


Other disciplinary patterns imposed include: (1) layoff--discharge (in one seventh of 
larger and one fourth of smaller companies); (2) warning--layoff--discharge (in one seventh 


of larger and one fifth of smaller firms); (3) two layoffs followed by discharge; and (4) two 
warnings leading up to discharge. 


(11) Horseplay 


The most common penalty sequence for employees who engage in horseplay consists of 
a warning for the first offense, layoff for the second offense, and discharge for the third; this 
is the practice of 28 percent of larger companies and 23 percent of smaller ones. Another 


sizable group of companies--specifically, 23 percent of larger and 10 percent of smaller ones-- 
impose a discharge after one warning. 


Other disciplinary patterns used with some frequency include: two warnings--layoff-- 
discharge (in 9 percent of larger and 13 percent of smaller firms); two warnings--discharge 
(in 14 percent of larger companies and 6 percent of smaller firms); layoff--discharge (in 5 
percent of larger and 16 percent of smaller companies); and warning--two layoffs--discharge 
(in 2 percent of larger companies and 10 percent of smaller ones). 


(12) Punching Another Employee’s Time Card 





Punching another employee’s time card is considered serious enough to merit imme- 


diate discharge by 55 percent of larger companies and 35 percent of smaller ones represented 
on the Forum. 


Other disciplinary procedures applied for this offense include these: (1) a single 
warning followed by discharge for a second offense (in 21 percent of larger and 12 percent of 
smaller firms); (2) layoff after the first offense and discharge after the second (in 5 percent of 
larger and 29 percent of smaller companies); and (3) a warning followed by a layoff and then 
by discharge for the third offense (in 13 percent of larger and 9 percent of smaller concerns). 


(13) Gambling 


Outright discharge for the first offense is the punishment meted out to employees who 
gamble at work by a fourth of larger companies and a third of smaller ones. Another third of 
larger and a seventh of smaller firms give warning after the first offense, discharge after a 
second. Still another sizable group of companies~-~a fifth of the larger and a fourth of the 


smaller ones-~-give a warning after the first offense, layoff after the second, and discharge 
after the third. 


(14) Intoxication at Work 





About half of larger companies and a third of smaller ones give an immediate dis- 
charge to employees the first time they appear at work in an intoxicated state. Another one 
sixth of larger firms and one third of smaller ones impose a layoff after a first offense, dis- 
charge after a second. Still another group comprising one fifth of larger firms and one tenth 


of smaller firms give a warning after the first offense and a discharge if the offense is 
repeated. 


(15) Unauthorized Soliciting 





The most common pattern of discipline for unauthorized soliciting on company prem- 
ises consists of a warning for the first offense, layoff for a second offense, and discharge for 
a third. This pattern is applied by 23 percent of larger firms and 40 percent of smaller ones. 


Procedures used by other companies include: (1) warning--discharge (in 23 percent 
of larger and 11 percent of smaller firms); (2) two warnings--discharge (in 20 percent of 
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larger and 15 percent of smaller companies); and (3) two warnings--layoff--discharge (in 8 
percent of larger and 19 percent of smaller firms). 


(16) Subversive Activity 





Immediate discharge is the penalty for subversive activity in all but three larger com- 
panies and three smaller ones represented on the Panel. The procedure in the three larger 
firms provides a warning for the first offense, discharge for the second. One smaller com- 
pany allows two warnings leading up to discharge, while two smaller firms impose a layoff for 
the first offense, discharge for the second. 


(17) Working for Competing Company 





Regular employees of one firm who also work for a competing company are subject to 
immediate discharge in 50 percent of larger companies and 55 percent of smaller ones. In 
most of the remaining firms (specifically, in 36 percent of the larger and 25 percent of the 
smaller ones) a warning is issued for the first offense, discharge for the second offense. A 
handful of companies give one or two warnings and one or two layoffs before discharging an 
employee on this count. 


(18) Carelessness 





The most common disciplinary pattern for dealing with carelessness consists of a 
warning for the first offense, layoff for the second offense, and discharge for a third. This 
pattern is found in 24 percent of the larger companies and 28 percent of the smaller ones. 
Next in frequency (in 17 percent of all companies) is a pattern calling for two warnings and 
discharge for a third offense. 


Other variations in disciplining for carelessness include the following: two warnings-- 
layoff--discharge (in 15 percent of larger and 10 percent of smaller companies); warning-- 
two layoffs--discharge (4 percent of larger and 14 percent of smaller companies); warning-- 
discharge (in 13 percent of larger and 3 percent of smaller firms); and three warnings--dis- 
charge (in 4 percent of larger and 14 percent of smaller firms). 


(19) Smoking in Unauthorized Places 





Smoking in unauthorized places appears to be treated more strictly in larger firms 
than in smaller ones. For instance, immediate discharge upon the first offense is the penalty 
handed out by 21 percent of larger companies but only 7 percent of smaller ones. At the same 
time, four warnings precede stricter action in 7 percent of the smaller firms but in none of 
the larger ones. 


Disciplinary patterns dealing with unauthorized smoking show a great deal of variety. 
They include: warning--layoff--discharge (in 13 percent of larger and 31 percent of smaller 
companies); two warnings--discharge (in 13 percent of larger companies and 7 percent of 
smaller ones); warning--discharge (in 13 percent of larger and 3 percent of smaller firms); 
two warnings--layoff--discharge (in 10 percent of all companies); and layoff--discharge (in 8 
percent of larger companies and 7 percent of smaller ones). 


(20) Failure to Use Safety Devices 





A three-step procedure consisting of warning, layoff, and discharge is the most com- 
mon pattern used in disciplining employees who fail to use safety devices; this procedure is 
followed by close to a quarter of all companies. 


Among the wide variety of other patterns imposed on this count are these: two warn- 
ings--discharge (in 16 percent of larger and 14 percent of smaller companies); two warnings-- 
layoff--discharge (in 9 percent of larger and 17 percent of smaller firms); warning--two lay- 
offs--discharge (in 12 percent of larger companies and 7 percent of smaller ones); and warn- 
ing--discharge (in 14 percent of larger firms). In only one company does discharge follow the 
first offense, and even here only if the failure to use the safety equipment is deliberate. 
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(21) Failure to Report Injuries 





Close to a fifth of all companies discipline employees who fail to report work injuries 


by giving a warning after the first offense, layoff after the second, and discharge after the 
third. 


Among the remaining companies, disciplinary patterns show a great deal of variation. 
Those patterns which are most common are: two warnings--layoff--discharge (in 14 percent 
of companies); two warnings--discharge (in 11 percent of larger and 18 percent of smaller 
firms); and warning--discharge (in 11 percent of larger companies). 


(22) Unauthorized Strike Action 





Outright discharge is the penalty imposed for unauthorized strike action in 75 percent 
of companies which have unions. Other ways in which such action is treated include a warning 
followed by discharge for a second offense (in 7 percent of larger and 6 percent of smaller 
companies), and a layoff followed by discharge for the second offense (in 4 percent of larger 
firms and 19 percent of smaller ones). 


(23) Outside Criminal Activities 





Practically all companies apply an immediate discharge to employees guilty of outside 
criminal activities. A few of these companies, though, report that immediate discharge is 
given only where the criminal action was serious in nature. 


A couple of companies issue a single warning to employees who are guilty of outside 
criminal activities and follow up with a discharge for a second offense of this kind. 


(24) Wage Garnishment 





Among companies located in states that allow wage garnishment, the most common 
pattern of discipline applying to garnished employees consists of two warnings followed by dis- 
charge; specifically, this pattern relates to 23 percent of larger companies and 26 percent of 
smaller ones. Other patterns frequently used include: three warnings--discharge (in 20 per- 
cent of larger and 7 percent of smaller firms; warning--layoff--discharge (in 13 percent of 
larger companies and 11 percent of smaller ones); warning--discharge (in 10 percent of larger 
and 11 percent of smaller companies). 


Larger companies seem to be less strict than smaller ones on the subject of wage 
garnishment. For instance, discharge for a first offense is applied to only 3 percent of larger 
companies as contrasted with 22 percent of smaller firms. 


TARDINESS 


Employees are docked for tardiness in the overwhelming majority of all companies-- 
specifically, in 80 percent of the larger and 90 percent of the smaller ones. (Panel members 


in a number of companies which penalize for lateness point out that this applies to hourly or 
nonexempt employees.) 


A considerable proportion of companies~--36 percent of the larger and 28 percent of 
the smaller ones--allow no grace period at all for employees who report late to work. In many 
of these firms the lost time is extended to the next quarter hour. 


In the remaining companies, grace periods before employees are docked range all the 
way from two minutes to half an hour. Thev are clustered at six minutes (in nearly one fourth 
of larger and three tenths of smaller companies), at 15 minutes (in about one tenth of com- 
panies), and at three minutes (in one tenth of larger and one twentieth of smaller firms). 


Among other ways of handling the problem, a number of companies give tardy employ- 
ees a chance to make up the lost time. One larger company allows employees up to seven 
minutes of lateness during any given week before imposing a penalty. 


The following table summarizes the amounts of time which different companies allow 
before docking for tardiness: 
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Number of supe 
Mins. Grace Percent of Percent of layo 
Allowed Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. Special Penalties gene 
supe 
None 36 percent In five companies, to next 1/4 hour P 
In two companies, to next 1/10 hour 
28 percent In seven companies, to next 1/4 hour; in one the f 
of these companies, office employees allowed 
one hour’s tardiness before docking 
In one company, plus 1/10 hour 
2 minutes - 3 percent In one company, to next 1/4 hour 
3 minutes 11 percent In two companies, to next 1/10 hour 
6 percent In one company, to next 1/4 hour 
In one company, to next 1/10 hour 
4 minutes 2 percent In one company, to next 1/4 hour 
3 percent In one company, to next 1/10 hour 
5 minutes 2 percent In one company, to next 1/4 hour 
11 percent In two companies, to next 1/4 hour 
In two companies, to next 1/10 hour 
6 minutes 23 percent In 11 companies, to next 1/10 hour Revi 
29 percent In 10 companies, to next 1/10 hour — 
7 minutes a? 3 percent In one company, to next ye hour 
8 minutes 2 percent 3 percent actio: 
10 minutes 6 percent + In one company, grace extended to 1/2 hour is m: 
at some locations '  panie 
In one company, docked after 10 minutes or insta 
third lateness in a month ger. 
15 minutes 11 percent In one company, to next 1/2 hour the di 
11 percent In one company, to next 1/4 hour 
In one company, to next 10 minutes 
30 minutes 2 percent i: | charg 
' is dis 
At supervisor’s mont}! 
discretion 2 percent aes depar 
Allowed to make daccies 
up lost time 2 percent soe Proce 
After 7 minutes 
in a week eked 3 percent 
--spe 
Spells 
Other Penalties for Lateness Colso 
forem 
In addition to being docked for tardiness, employees guilty of this offense are also sub- indust 
ject to discipline in a majority of companies. Such discipline ranges all the way from a verbal indust 
warning to a discharge; the most common patterns imposed are warning--layoff--discharge 
and warning--discharge. 
appeal 
Other penalties levied against an employee for tardiness include the following: (1) he all the 
must take a lower-paying job or go home; (2) he has no claim to work for that day; (3) his respor 
record is adversely affected with regard to merit increases. from ¢ 
FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR’S ROLE IN DISCIPLINE parall 


In only about one third of larger companies and two fifths of smaller firms do first- 
line supervisors have full authority tO impose discipline up to and including discharge. Further-) 
more, in a number of these firms the first-line supervisor is urged, though not absolutely 
required, to consult with his superior or with the personnel-industrial relations (P-IR) depart- | 
ment before imposing a serious penalty, such as suspension or discharge. 


Among the majority of companies represented in the Personnel Policies Forum, super- 
visors’ authority in discipline cases is subject to certain limitations. A foreman or office 




















FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR’S ROLE IN DISCIPLINE 





supervisor is usually allowed to issue warnings, whether verbal or written. In the matter of 
layoffs, though, and even more so in the case of discharge, the first-line supervisor is 


generally limited to making recommendations which must be approved by the next line of 
supervision or by the P-IR department. 


Typical statements of first-line supervisors’ authority in imposing discipline include 
the following: 


First-line supervisors can give any number of warnings as each case may require, 
but they must consult the personnel office prior to suspension leading to discharge. 


-- A.J. Lingenfelter, Personnel Manager, Colonial Steel Div., Vanadium Alloys Steel 
Co., Monaca, Pa. 


* x x 

They have authority to do whatever is necessary, such as firing a man on the spot. 
However, most situations involving a layoff and discharge do not arise suddenly and 
thus are thoroughly discussed through several successive levels before action is 


taken. -- Glen Booth, Personnel Training Supervisor, Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Reviewing Proposed Disciplinary Action 





As the above comments suggest, most companies provide for a review of disciplinary 
action before such action becomes effective. In roughly one third of all companies this review 
is made by the personnel-industrial relations (P-IR) department. In another third of com- 
panies the review is conducted by the P-IR department plus one or more line executives--for 
instance, department head, production superintendent, or department head plus division.mana- 
ger. Among the remaining firms the review is handled by line supervision--for instance, by 
the department head or the plant manager. 


One larger company’s discharge procedure is somewhat unusual in that review of dis- 
charge varies with an employee’s seniority. Approvals which must be given before an employee 
is discharged are as follows: probationary period (first three months)--supervisor; three 
months to one year--division head plus personnel director; over one year to five years-- 
department manager, division head, personnel director, and divisional vice president; over five 
years~--general manager or vice president in addition to the others. 


Procedure for Appeal from Discipline 








Among the great majority of companies in which employees are represented by unions 
--specifically, in 85 percent of larger and 80 percent of smaller firms--the union contract 
spells out a formal grievance procedure. Illustrative of such procedures is one in effect at the 
Colson Corporation, Elyria, Ohio; which provides for bringing together: (1) complainant and 
foreman; (2) complainant, department steward, and foreman; (3) union general committee and 
industrial relations director; (4) union general committee, regional representative of AFL-CIO, 
industrial relations director, and management labor counsel; and (5) both parties in arbitration. 


In the same fashion, most of the firms whose employees are not organized allow 
appeals to the personnel department and/or to successive levels of supervision, in some cases 
all the way up to the company president. In only one larger company and one smaller one do 


respondents report the absence of any procedure--whether formal or informal-- for appealing 
from discipline. 


One larger company which has unionized and nonunionized employees has different but 
parallel appeals procedures. Thus: 


Our company has a panel of hearing officers and company representatives who hear 
discharge cases if an employee requests a hearing. The parties are represented by 
persons of their own choosing. The decision of the hearing officer in the case of 
organized employees may be appealed until it terminates in arbitration. In the case of 
nonorganized employees, it is terminated by an appeal to the chief operating officer. 
--A. Di Pasquale, Labor Relations Director, American Airlines, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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UNION PARTICIPATION IN PLANT DISCIPLINE 


In close to one half of companies whose employees are represented by unions, the 
union plays little or no part in formulating or enforcing plant rules. One expression of 
management thinking in these firms is seen in the following remarks: 


We expect that a union would question not only the facts of disciplinary action but 
management’s judgment as well. To minimize this, we have written a clause in the 
contract allowing the union to question facts only.--R.J. MacIntyre, Industrial Rela- 
tions Director, AMI Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In other companies with organized employees, the union plays some part in making 
and/or carrying out plant rules. Where rules are incorporated in the collective bargaining 
agreement, clearly the union has an important ‘‘say.’’ In other cases, the company often asks 
for the union’s thinking on a new rule before putting it into effect. Finally, a number of com- 
panies report that unions play some part in enforcing company rules, particularly safety rules. 


Typical comments by Panel members on the union’s role in plant discipline follow: 


The company formulates the rules. The union is advised and asked for comments. 
The union is sold on the rules; then they assist in enforcing them.--Bert C. Sanders, 
Personnel Manager, Shulton, Inc., Clifton, N.J. 


* * * 
We have found that the incorporation of shop rules as part of our bargaining agree- 


ment has materially improved plant housekeeping, reduced absenteeism, and increased 
over-all efficiency of operation.--Personnel director, larger midwestern company. 


x aK x 


Generally, if the union helped develop plant rules, it cooperates in getting enforce- 
ment.--H.H. Nowicki, Labor Relations Director, International Milling Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In roughly two thirds of companies where employees are represented by unions, the 
union is advised in advance of disciplinary action which management is about to take. The 
same proportion of these companies (but not all of the same companies) advise the union of 
disciplinary action which management has already taken. 


UNIFORM VERSUS CASE-BY-CASE APPLICATION OF DISCIPLINE 
To round out the survey, Panel members were asked to state which in their opinion 
is more desirable--uniform application of plant rules, or application on a case-by-case basis. 


Their replies are summarized in the following table: 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 





Favor case-by-case application 53 percent 40 percent 
Favor uniform application 35 percent 50 percent 
Favor combination of uniform and 

case-by-case application 12 percent 10 percent 


It should be borne in mind that many of the respondents qualified their answers sharply. 
For instance, many of those favoring uniform application added that such application should be | 
tempered with good judgment; many of those advocating a case-by-case treatment urged the | 
need for a certain amount of consistency. At the same time, some 10 percent of the Panel 
suggested the value of a procedure that would combine elements from each approach. 


Pros and cons of each method of applying discipline are seen in the following remarks 
by members of the Forum: 


Arguments for Uniform Application 





If no favoritism or discrimination is shown, employees will accept and support 
administration of disciplinary practices and policies.--L.J. Dellwig, Vice President, 
Operations, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, Calif. 


x * x 
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Uniform application of rules assures employees of fair and most impartial treat- 
ment, thereby decreases opportunities for claimed discrimination.--John P. Campbell, 
Personnel Director, Acme Industries, Jackson, Mich. 


x x % 


Treating penalties on a case-by-case basis would be hopeless under arbitration.-- 
W.O. McCarthy, Personnel Director, Well Equipment Mfg. Co., Div. of Chicksan Co., 
Houston, Texas. 


* * * 


Rules for safety and plant and employee protection must be rigidly carried out if 
they are to mean anything.--M.R. Nelson, Works Manager, General Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Arguments for Case-by-Case Application 





The application of corrective discipline on a case-by-case basis rather than on a 
stringent uniform set-penalty basis permits management to take into consideration 
such things as length of service, seriousness of offense, length of time since last 
offense occurred, and other extenuating circumstances.--W. Gerard Tuttle, Vice 
President, American Bosch Arma Corp., Hempstead, N.Y. 


* * * 

Rules can be written, but never can all situations be covered. Each case is usually 
different and should be handled on an individual basis.--Ralph J. Turner, Personnel 
Manager, Cooperative Farm Chemicals Association, Lawrence, Kans. 


x * x 

Case-by-case application permits a more flexible approach which takes into con- 
sideration the many varying factors which may be involved.--C.A. Gagne, Personnel 
Director, Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, Inc., East Douglas, Mass. 


x * * 

Using the rules and regulations as a guide and applying the facts of each case, we 
usually arrive at a decision which will cover ‘‘justifiable cause.’’ In this way we are 
better prepared to defend our position in case of a grievance or arbitration.-- 

J.V. Davis, Industrial Relations Manager, Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Argument for Combined Approach 





We believe it necessary for fairness and effectiveness to apply uniformity as con- 
sistently as possible; yet each case must be looked at and decided on its own too.-- 
Mark. E. Shanaberger, Jr., Supervisor of Personnel, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Burlington, Iowa. ‘ 


Following are representative forms used in connection with plant discipline. 
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Example 1 -- 


DAILY ABSENT AND TARDY REPORT | | 
FSCC + 83, (Rev. 11/56) Ose setegnt aout ‘ne pare 





INSTRUCTIONS: DEPARTMENTAL TimexeePEeR: Fill out in duplicate. Complete Tisekeeper section, indicating all 
tardies and absences for any feason, including no work. Sign and give both copies to foreaan. 
FOREWAN: Complete Foresan section. Sign and forward original copy to chief tinekeepet by 
noon of day following date of report. 


id 


TIME Time 


pue ARRIVED REASON FOR ABSENCE OR TARDINESS 


WAKE OF EMPLOYEE 











Tisekeeper Foresaa 


Departmental daily absence and tardiness report form in use at Inland Steel Con- 
tainer Company, Chicago, Ill, The report goes from the timekeeper to the fore- 
man, who decides whether each absence or tardiness is excused, Reverse is 
blank, 


EMPLOYEE'S ABSENT, TARDY AND PENALTY RECORD 
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Example 2 -- 









































Individual employee’s absence and tardiness report card used at Inland Steel 
Container Company, Chicago, Ill. Besides absence and tardiness, the card has 
space for listing wage assignments, garnishment, and other claims against the 
employee’s paycheck, Reverse is blank, 
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NOTICE OF DISCIPLINARY ACTION 





DEPT.: 
| 





THIS IS TO CONFIRM THE DISCIPLINARY ACTION AGAINST YOU FOR THE REASON AS SHOWN BELOW: 


REASONS FOR DISCIPLINE 








OO pISHONESTY C1 VIOLATION OF RULES: (1) UNSATISFACTORY 
PERFORMANCE 
(0 INSUBORDINATION ___LEAVING WORK PLACE 
——!INACCURATE 
CO INTOXICATION ___wisconouct 
— LOW OUTPUT 
C) POOR ATTENDANCE: __LOAFING 
——TARDINESS ___ SMOKING ——NOT ADAPTABLE 
— ABSENTEEISM —_OTHER —_UNDEPENDABLE 


0 OTHER JUST CAUSE 





——UNCOOPERATIVE 














DESCRIPTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES 

















ACTION TAKEN: 


O WARNING oO SUSPENSION FOR DAYS 





oO DISCHARGE 





REMARKS: 























Example 3 -- Notice of disciplinary action form used in a larger northeastern company, for hg 
instances requiring written notice of such action, Original measures 7° xen: 











Ss 
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CHECKLIST FOR CORRECTIVE ACTION 


What is the past record of the Has the employee been disciplined 

employee? previously for the same type of 
misconduct - if so he is eligible 
for a more severe penalty than a 
first offender. If the previous 
offense was of a different type, 
it should still be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Have you all the facts? Record, service, rules and customs, 
opinions and feelings. Was there 
@ good reason for the individual's 
action: Sickness? Death in family? 
Money trouble? 


Has the individual had a fair Has he had some help, advice, or 

chance to improve? When? explanation? Does he know what is 
expected of him? Did he know the 
rules or customs? 


When was the individual given a Was a record made and filed? Who 
fair warning of the seriousness gave the warning? 
of his action? 


What action was taken in other Are there others in the same depart- 

Similar cases? ment who had different treatment 
under similar circumstances? In 
other departments? 


What will be the effect of the On the groups in other departments? 
action on the group? 


Are you going to handle this Do you need help or further informa- 
yourself? tion? Should you check with your 
superior? How is your timing? 


What other possible actions are Will your action help the organiza- 
there? tion, production, or the man? Should 
he be suspended? 


Is the individual reasonably satis- Should you suggest that if not, he 
fied he was treated fairly? can see the Division Manager? 











Example 4 -- Checklist for corrective action in a larger northeastern firm, 
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